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BDUCATION. 








TO THE EDITOR. : 
S1R,—Whoever looks at the present state of science, 
must be struck with the many and visible changes which 
it has undergone within the last fifty years; not only have 
new discoveries been made in almost every department of 
art, but the most abstruse and more difficult branches of 
science have been simplified and made available to almost 
universal application, by being stripped of those redun- 
dancies and perplexities which served no other purpose 
than to render them sacred in the estimation of the initiated, 
and to entangle the ignorant if they attempted to raise the 
veil with which they were enveloped. 5 
Another characteristic of the present age is the adapta- 
tion of education to the purpose for which it is more par- 
ticularly designed. But here again, in order to avoid the 
fault of our fathers, who had only one form of instruction 
for all situations, we make our plans too exclusive: for 
instance, if a youth be intended for commerce, he is not 
allowed to attend to language, on the supposition that his 
attention might be distracted from theknowledge of pounds, 
shillings, and pence: but surely the modicum of arithme- 
tic required for the counting-house cannot demand any 
such a sacrifice. The study of another language is always 
attended with the beneficial influence of improving our 
knowledge of our vernacular idiom ; but then it is urged 
that the length of time requisite for the accomplishment is 
a serious objection to such an undertaking. Now hear 
what the Edinburgh Reviewer says on this subject, in an 
article on the Hamiltonian system of pen gecesi eS: 
—*‘ From experiments and observations which have fallen 
under our own notice, we do not scruple to make the fol- 
lowing assertions :—Any boy or girl, of thirteen years of 
age, and of moderate capaci:y, studying four hours a day, 
and beginning with an utter ignorance even of the Greek 
character, would learn to construe the four Greek Gospels, 
with the most perfect and scrupulous accuracy in six weeks ; 
some children, utterly ignorant of French or Italian, would 
learn to construe the four Gospels, in either of these Jan- 
ages, in three weeks; the Latin in four weeks; the 
Smen in five weeks."’ Asa proof of the truth of these 
assertions, allow me to detail my own experience. I have 
a little boy and a girl, who, a few years ago, were attend- 
ing, the boy to Latin, and the girl to French. After they 
had respectively studied these languages three years each, 
I found. that their knowledge of them was extremel 
limited ; and yet I could not impute any blame to their 
teacher, as I knew he was clever and indefatigable in his 
profession ; and the fondness of a parent would not allow 
me to suppose that the deficiency arose from dullness on the 
art of the children. At length Mr. Hamilton came to 
iverpool: his temptations were irresistible; I entered 
myself as a pupil; and, though I commenced with an ut- 
ter ignorance of Latin and French, I found, in a few 
months, I was able to read both with tolerable facility. 
This induced me to enter my children; and J soon found 
that their proficiency was equal to my own. They were 
delighted at being freed from the difficulties of grammar, 
with which they Fad been perplexed, at an age in which 
they were incapable of understanding this most difficult 
and abstruse science. 4 
I have been led into these reflections in consequence of 
observing that the Hamiltonian system of teaching lan- 
es has been revived in this town ; and, though I dis- 
claim afl knowledge of any of the present professors, I feel 
grateful for the advantages which I and my family have 
derived from this most expeditious of all methods of ac- 
quiring the knowledge of languages.—Yours, &c. 
AN OLD PUPIL OF THE HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 
June 30, 1830. 





THE HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM APPLIED TO THE 
TEACHING OF SCIENCE. 
Mr. Williamson in his recent lectures here treated of the 
advantages to be derived from employing the Hamiltonian 








system in giving to students the first instructions in th of divorces, we beg to add our testimony to the praise 


and Geometry. The former of these sciences, Mr. William- 
son very properly described as one of the most in- 
teresting imaginable, and one which, but for its unintelli- 
gible and forbidding name, would doubtless be much more 
studied than. it is. The term Universal Arithmetic, which 
Sir Isaac Newton applied to it, was its true title. Many 
learned persons knew the science well, and many able 
books were written to explain it to. an inquirer; but there 
were no books competent to this object, for rules, rather 
than reasons, were their meane of instruction, while rea- 
soning was the one thing needful from the outset, and it 
should be repeated time after time, and illustrated in 
every familiar manner, until pri | comprehended by the 
learner. No book could accomplish this; for minds being 
as various as faces, some required more, others less, of their 
repetition and illustration, and of their necessity none but 
an able teacher could be a judge, nor could any plan of 
instruction but ora/ instruction answer the purpose. This 
was little, if at all, attended to in schools; nor could it 
be so, for teachers had tou many objects, and too many’ 
pupils at a time, to require theit attention. Mr. William- 
son, as a teacher of a school himself, asknowledged this fact, 
and instanced the rapid improvement in algebra which two 
of his own pupils had made on. receiving oral instructions 
from him in private, once a week, instead of general instruc. 
tion in his school every evening. So great was that improve- 
ment and so much pleasure did the pupils experience in 
being reasoned with, and thereby convinced, at every step, 
of their progress, that they preferred adhering to the one 
hour’s instruction on the new plan, instead of the ten 
hours on the old plan, although there was no difference 
in the charge of tuition. Mr. Williamson expressed his 
opinion that by a teacher taking care that his pupils (in- 
structed either individually or in small classes, he himself 
working as one,) be made fully to comprehend the reason 
of every step they make in the science, one-tenth part of 
the time usually consumed in learhing it is amply suffi- 
cient, and that the theory will become part of the under- 
standing of the pupil, instead of the mere practice being 
learned as a matter of accomplishment by rule. Mr. 
Williamson, after the lecture, announced his intention of 
visiting this town again in the next Christmas vacation, and 
of instructing a class on his plan, by way of demonstrating 
to the most doubting, that his views are as practicable as 
they are unquestionably important; for we agree entirely 
with the lecturer, that no person bas a sufficient knowledge 


| of arithmetic until he has learnt something of algebra ; 


and we think so because it undoubtedly gives clearness 
and strength to the mind, as gymnastics give freedom and 
vigour to the body. We wish success ‘to Mr. William- 
son, and to all other teachers whe adopt the Jeading, 
instead of the driving system in apy branch of education. 





MATRIMONIAL DIVORCES. 
—<_>_ 
. TO THE EDITOR 

S1r,—The object of Dr. Phillimore’s motion in the 
House of Commons on the subject of divorce does him 
honour, and the public could little expect that so just a 
Measure would meet with so many opponents. If a 
divorce should be granted at all, it seems monstrous to 
confine the relief it affords'eolely to the rich: “Mr. Spring 
Rice’s speech on the'subject shows, by his reference to the 
Scotch laws, that no danger is to be ed from 
granting divorces to all classes. It would be well if the 
Opponents of the measure would read the fifth article of 
the Edinburgh Review for April, 1880, where the mar- 
riage laws of Scotland are very ably treated. The marriage 
laws in England are peculiarly. severe and unjust with 
respect to women, and their .effects are discussed with 
great force and truth, where such a discussion could be 
ittle expected, in two novels, entitled ** Home” and 
‘* Mornton,” which may be read with advantage by every 
person who is not yet fully informed upon the subject.— 
Yours, &c. : JUSTITIA. 

Without entering at present upon the delicate subject 


bestowed by our correspondent upon the novels of 
‘* Home” and ** Mornton.” The latter is an especial 
favourite with us, on account of the proper feelings towards 
the lower animals (as they are called) as well as the ex- 
cellent and unexceptionable moral inculcated throughout 
this excellent work, which ought to have a place in every 
library and every nursery in the kingdom.—Edits. Kal. 








THE TRAVELLER. 








SWAN RIVER. 
—>— 

The following interesting letter from this settlement has 
been received by a respectable gentleman in the city, who 
has favoured us with it:— 

“* Perth, Western Australia, Jan. 25, 1830. 

» My Dear C.—I hrea from home that you think me 
a good for nothing fellow, in not having written you be- 
fore this; but I think if you were here you would agree 
with me in stating, that as society is at present constituted 
here, letter writing is almost out of the question. I sit at 
this present moment on the side of my stretcher, I write 
on the top of a trunk—above my head a bell tent, and 
rushes below my feet. The heat at this season in the mid- 
dle of the day is very grea:, so that till the evening I sel- 
dom put on any clothes but a shirt and trowsers. Our 
mornings, evenings, and nights are delightful; but last 
winter, with the imperfect shelter we had down on the 
coast, we found the rains and cold weather unpleasant 
enough. _— the last few months matters have as- 
sumed a very different aspect. The Governor has at 
length got erected a small, but comfortable, house. The 
barracks and the public offices are going forward. My 
office will soon be finished, and I mean to inhabit it during 
the winter; as, although I live at my cousin's, there is 
not room to sleep in his house until it grows bigger, which 
it is gradually doing. I have quite as much business on 
my hands as is needful to keep one’s mind and body in a 
healthy active state ; becoming, I assure you, quite an 
official character from the pluralities I enjoy—a Commis- 
sioner of the Council and Audit Board, Registrar, Private 
Secretary to his Excellency, Secretary to the Literary In- 
stitution, and acting Secretary tothe Board aforesaid; for 
all which I receive nothing, at least at present. But de 
bon temps viendra I hope, when the Government at home 
shall fix what salaries are to be attached to the above two 
public offices, as well as to several others which have been 
found necessary to carry forward the civil government. 








** You will hear many varying accounts of this settle- 
ment; and I am glad that the first which will reach you, 
as well as from Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land, will not be 
very favourable; for we have been sufferers from the 
Swan mania. There are twelve or thirteen hundred peo- 
ple here already, who are quite sufficient to try the ex- 
periment of a new settlement, and investigate its capa- 
bilities and attractions for emigrants. But the cry is still 
they come !—and they do come with some ridiculous ex- 
pectations, and so ill prepared to conquer the difficulties 
they must inevitably meet with, either from former habits 
or apc energy of mind, that I wonder only that many 
have not left the scene of action, and taken their adven- 
tures and large families elsewhere. We have amongst us, 
however, I am happy to say, a large proportion of settlers 
of good property, and sound, steady judgment. These 
are getting their goods and live stock on their lands, and 
are contented and happy. 

‘* As yet we are but on the threshold of the country, and 
have been too busy to afford tine for much exploration. Six 
rivers, of no great size, but with excellent alluvial soil on 
their banks, have been discovered, and from reports made 
from the southward, the country in that direction appears, 
of a general character superior to this. The class of people 
who have come out are much superior to those who have 
gone to any other colony, and when once they are quietly 
settled, we shall have very good society—even now we 
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_ THE KALEIDOSCOPE... 





a 
can sit down any day at dinner with a party of as gen- 
tlemanly and well-conducted men as we usually asso- 
ciate with in England. Weare never idle or dull; either 
there is a ship arrived (and no less than twenty-seven have 





pean travellers. It is needless to add that these towns are 
but remnants of prosperity, for, notwithstanding the nu- 
merous splendid cities, containing all that was beautiful 
in Roman art, which once adorned Mauritania, the rage 


visited us since June, including four men of war,) or there | of its various invaders has left but little to gratify modern 


is a country to be explored, or kangaroos hunted, (capital 
eating,) or a shooting party, or boating, or fishing, or 
business, or (open your eyes) ball at the ** Stirling Arms’ 
hotel, consisting of three rooms, at our port of Freemantle. 
Besides the lastenamed town we have this, the present seat 
of Government, called Perth.Guildford, about twelve miles 
higher up the river; and a new town in Cockburn Sound, 
which will, probably, be called George Town. 

** Peel arrived lately with a large party, and expects 
another ship with additional numbers. As he did not ar- 
rive before the 1st of November, his bargain with Go. 
vernment fell to the ground, and he is now placed on the 
same footing as other emigrants. This country will, de- 
cidedly, be a pastoral, and not an agricultural country, as 
long as we can be supplicd with grain of all sorts, at the 
low rate it reaches us at present, from Java, Van Dieman’s 
Land, and the Cape. Labour will necessarily be high for 
many years; our artificers, mechanics, and workmen, are 
setting 7s. and 6s. per day. Live stock of all descriptions 
is, fortunately, very low, in all the neighbouring colonies. 
I think we shall command a very considerable trade ; not 
only in the way of imports and exports, but as a place of 
entrepot, owing to our geographical position, many vessels 
out of the number before stated having called in without 
going out of their course above a few day’s sail, and then, 
after trying the market, proceeded on their ulterior voyages. 

** On investigation 1 tind no reason to alter the favour. 
able opinion I at first formed of the capabilities of such a 
settlement. A closer inspection may alter the minute 
parts of the picture, but the outline and effect remain the 
same.” 





MISCELLANIBS. 








ALGIERS. 
—<—-_- 


(From the London Courier.) 





A very imperfect conception exists in this country, with 
respect to the importance of the French expedition to 
Algiers; and we doubt not it will surprise our readers to 
be informed that it has no less for its object than the ac- 
quisition of a great and fertile kingdom, more extensive 
than that of Great Britain, not populous it is true, but 
abounding in natural riches. 

The territory of Algiers consists of the ancient Mauri- 
tania, and Tingitana, in length above six hundred miles, 
and in breadth about one hundred and eighty ; bounded 
by the kingdom of Fez on the west—the ridges of Atlas 
and Biludelgerid on the south—Tunis on the east—and 
the Mediterranean on the north. 

The river Malva, now called the Melooia, which marks 
the western boundary, is the most considerable stream in 
this part of Africa, and is partly navigable for small 
vessels ; five smaller rivers intersect the country. 

Besides the metropolis of Algiers, which contains a po- 
pulation of about one hundred and twenty thousand souls, 
there are several other considerable cities. The population 
of Constantina is estimated at no less than one hundred 
thousand. Oran is a large and populous town, with a 
tolerably good roadstead, within a few miles east of which 
is a fine bay, capable of receiving the largest flects. Tre. 
misan and Tenez, once the capitals of great and beautiful 
kingdoms, still exist, though in much decay. Boujeiah, 
a strong fortress, possesses a larger port than Algiers. 
Mersalquivir is a place too of some consequence, and like- 
wise Shershell. The salt pits of Arzew are said to be the 
most extensive in the world. Elcallah is renowed for its 


gteat market, and manufactories of shawls and carpets. 
The wool of the neighbourhood is soft and flexible, and 
well fitted for the manufacture of such goods. Bleeda is 
a populous town in the interior, and Gigeri, on the sea 
coast, are also places of some commercial importance. 
There are various other large towns in the populous dis- 
ricts, many of which have rarely been visited by Euco- 








curiosity. 

The climate of this country is described as soft and 
salubrious; the seasons follow each other in the gentlest 
succession ; the heats of the earlier autumn are excessive, 
but generally tempered by northerly winds. Few diseases 
are peculiar to the Algerine territory: it has not been 
visited by the plague for many years, though in the mean- 
time raging with much violence in the neighbouring 
island of Malta. , 

The mineral riches are supposed to be great, but iron 
and lead are the principal metats which have yet been 
discovered. Gold is said to exist among the mountains 
of-Atlas ; other minerals and mineral springs are nume- 
rous, and great quantities of the most beautiful corals are 
found on the coast. {[t is, however, in the fertility of the 
soil that the chief riches of the country exist: a happy 
combination of warmth and humidity gives great vigour 
and magnificence to the vegetable productions; wheat 
and Indian eorn are extremely abundant, and the vines 
grow to a prodigious height. The olive tree is indige- 
nous; all fruits common to the south of Europe are of 
the most exquisite flavour; and the oaks, in many places, 
grow to an immense size. The hills are covered with 
thyme and rosemary; and in many places there are ex. 
tensive tracts thickly planted with roses, for the distillation 
of the famous essence so well known in Europe. The 
climate has at all times been highly favourable to the 
culture of sugar-cane, which grows with great vigour, 
and is thought by many to be indigenous, and to have 
supplied the plants with which the cultivation was first 
established in the West Indies. The horses of Barbary 
have long been celebrated for their beauty and symmetry. 
Beasts of prey are numerous, and the desolated state of 
the country favours their propagation. 

The Algerines, to a proverb, are a barbarous people; 
but, though unlettered and unlearned, they are in a state 
of civilization far above the negroes of the interior of the 
continent, or the Indians of America. They are, in fact, 
rather a rude than a savage race. Some of their manu- 
factures are beautiful and worthy of imitation. They dress 
with costly stuffs, in a better style and taste than either 
the Greeks or Turks ; and they have that grand distinction 
of civilized society, an organized police, and laws, and a 
judicature. The French have, therefore, not gone to take 
possession of a wild country, merely on account of the 
soil, as we have done in North America and Australasia, 
but to conquer a state of no inconsiderable resources—and 
the world is interested in their success. They propose 
to regenerate the country ; and, perhaps, no scheme to re- 
lieve France of a portion of her dissatisfied population 
could have been devised superior ; for although the acqui- 
sition would be important, yet without some object beyond 
the conquest, such is the state of the Moors—a military 
people—that it could hardly be expected to pay the ex- 
penses of the garrisons. necessary to preserve it. As the 
site of a colony, however, it would be difficult, on the map 
of the world, to point out one more eligible to France. 
The voyage is short, the climate is so little different, that 
the French would scarcely be able to discern there that they 
had. changed countries. The French Government have 
not disclosed their colonial intention ; but it is well known, 
and, doubtless, as soon as the city of Algiers surrenders, 
the plan of colonization will then be made public. 





LOSS OF THE PACKET SHIP BOSTON. 
——— 


(From the New York Statesman of Junc 6.) 





’ We subjoin from the Boston Centinel the following ac- 
count of the loss of the packet-ship Boston, furnished by 


bound to Liverpool. It will be read with interest and deep 
regret. 

On Tuesday, the 25th of May, lat. 39 31, lon. 63 46, 
commenced with fresh breeze and squally weather; attwo, 
p.m. heavy rain, which continued until sunset; at eight, 
p.m. forked lightning in the south-west, and dark and 
heavy clouds rising from the westward; at nine, the wind 
hauled to the westward; at ten, a heavy cloud began to 
rise in the south-west; at half-past ten, sharp lightning, 
clued up the topgallant sails, and hauled the mainsail up ; 
at eleven, heavy thunder and sharp lightning, the second 
flash struck the ship, burst the main royal from the gaskets 
and burnt it; knocked down the steward, and Isaac Hop- 
kins, a sailor, and filled the ship with electric fluid ; we 
examined the ship immediately to ascertain if the mast 
were injured, or the lightning had passed through the deck; 
but the mast appeared uninjured, a bright complisance 
resting on each royalmast-head. We single-reefed the 
maintopsail, and were about to haul the mainsail when we 
ascertained that the ship was on fire; we immediately 
cleared the main and after hatchways to get at the fire, 
heaving the cotton overboard, and cutting holes in the 
deck, plying water in every direction, but all in vain; the 
cotton in the main hold was on fire, fore and aft, on both 
sides, burning like tinder. Our only alternative was to 
clear away the boats and get them out—part of the crew and 
passengers were at work keeping the fire down as much as 
possible by drawing and heaving water, the scuppers being 
stopped up; we stove water casks over holes cut in the 
deck and in the main hatchway ; starting the water, but 
all to no good purpose—for, before we could get the long- 
boat over the ship’s side, the fire had burst through the 
deck and out at the larboard side of the ship. The flames 
raged with such violence, and consumed the vessel so 
quick, that nothing could be saved fromthe wreck. We 
got about forty gallons of water, and provisions sufficient, 
on a short allowance, to keep the passengers and crew 
alive for three weeks; almost every thing else was burnt 
up in the ship, even the money, watches, and clothes, all 
destroyed. At three a.m. the main and mizen-masts were 
burnt off below deck, and the masts fell in the water at 
half-past three; the passengers and crew were all in the 
boats; the flames had then reached the forecastle, and 
the ship was one complete flame of fire, fore and aft. 
The passengers had exerted themselves to the utmost 
to assist us. The officers had, with unwearied exertion, 
coolness, and persevering activity, done all that men 
could do. The ship’s crew worked like horses and be- 
haved like men; but all would not do. About three 
hours time had changed one of the best ships that ever 
swam toa complete volcano, and twenty-three persons cast 
adrift on the open ocean. The cabin passengers were Ad. 
miral Sir Isaac Coffin and servant, Dr. William Boag, and 
his sister Miss Ansella Boag, Mr. Niel M‘Niel, and 
Mr. Samuel § Gsgood. It was then raining, and the sea 
was running high, and every person drenched through 
with water ; in this situation the constitution ef Miss Boag, 
the only lady passenger, soon gave way. This amiable 
young lady’s firmness of conduct, at the first alarm of fire 
and during the whole dreadful scene, is worthy of the high- 
est praise. To the divine will of her God she submitted 
without a murmur, and at eleven o'clock on Wednesday, 
in the boat, she died in the arms of her brother, thanking 
him, in the most affectionate manner, for his kindness, 
giving her blessing to us all. On the following day she 
was buried with the Church service, our situation not ad- 
mitting of the corpse being kept longer in the boat. We 
remained in the boats, near the fire of the wreck, two days, 
and at three o’clock p.m. on Thursday, were taken on 
board the brig Idas, of Liverpool, Nova Scotia, from De- 
merara, bound to Halifax, Captain Joseph Barnaby, who, 
with his officers and crew, treated us with every kindness 
and attention. We remained on board the brig two days, 
when Sunday morning. May 30th, falling in with the 
brig Camilla, Captain Robert B. Edes was good encugh 
to offer us a passage to Boston, and receive us on board 





Captain Mackay, which sailed recently from Charleston, | 
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POETRY. 





LINES 
WRITTEN UPON HEARING OF THE LAMENTED DEATH OF HIS 
LATE MAJESTY, GEORGE, THE FOURTH. 
ed 
The prayer arose not as before,* 
To Heaven's eternal throne; 
Availed not supplication more, 
The fiat forth was gone; 
And royalty low bowed its head, 
And pressed the pillow of the dead! 


No cheerful bells’ glad voice did now, 
The worshipper obey ; 
Deep sadness sat on every brow, 
Each silent took his way ; 
And having reached the house of prayer, 
Sought aid, and consolation there! 


And, lo! above assembled groups, 
Midway the flag-staff high, 

Lo! where the royal standard droops; 
Sad hailed with many a sigh ! 

The while the heart deep muses on 

The fleeting tenure of a throne! 


And he is gone, his people loved; 
A King the most endeared ; 
Far hence, alas, is he removed, 
The honoured, and revered ! 
And far o’er Windsor’s turret high, 
Echoes the death-knell mournfully ! 


Last of the Georges !—fare thee well! 
To British hearts how dear 
The page of history shall tell ; 
And memory’s hallowed tear ;— 
And though regret avails thee not, 
Ah! never shalt thou be forgot ! 


And, Windsor! loved of him we mourn! 
Palace alike and tomb; 
Be thine through ages yet unborn, 
Be ever thine to bloom! 
And still, thy princely towers sublime, 
Defy the mouldering hand of Time ! 
Liverpool. G. 
*# Alluding to the omission cf the prayer for the King, in 
the service of the Church, on Sunday last. 
EEE 
LORD BYRON. 
(From the Reigning Vice, Book VI.—Blackwood’s Magazine for 
June 
——— 

When Pride meets Pride then Strife her banner shakes, 
Gods rush to combat, and Olympus quakes, 
True, one must fail, yet spoils can neither boast, 
For ’tis the weakest shows her strength the most. 
Crush’d, but not conquer’d, she the field maintains, 
Triumphant o’er her victor and her pains. 
No sigh shall reach the air, no muscle start, 
While Agony is eating out her heart. 
Then, then, the soul is all transform’d to Hate, 
Blood, blood alene its frantic thirst can sate. 
What bitter joys the immortal spirit swell, 
To tread the trampler, triumph where he fell ! 
Grant but revenge, what grief can touch the soul, 
What pain can torture?+ We have won the goal! 


Midst crumbling ruin pride undaunted glows, 

Like Samson, blest to perish with her foes. 

What makes revenge the manna of the heart? 

The cure is dearest of the bitterest smart. 

Why can this only yield the spirit rest? 

It re-enthrones the idol of the breast. 

Hence, when a thousand wrongs convulse the mind, 
It curdles into hate of all mankind, 

Pride’s rage, as boundless as her thwarted aim, 
Slaughters whole hecatombs to clear her shame. 


Read Byron by this light; how strangely clear 
Does then this riddle of our age appear! 

In early conflict with the mean and coarse, 

His springs of life were poison’d at the source. ’ 
Capricious Fortune chafed his restless pride 

Alike in what she granted and denied. 

She gave him titles, but refused him gold, 

Gave manly beauty, yet deform’d its mould: 

Smiled for a few brief hours, then wrapt his name 
In darkest vapours of opprobrious fame. 

With strange extremes she mark’d his wayward fate, 
A nation’s worship and a nation’s hate; 

Bade him in grief to distant lands retire, 

A widow'd husband and a childless sire; 

Till all the tenor of his troubled life 

Became a contradiction and a strife. 

What marvel, then, alternate throbs should form 
His verse an earthquake, and his soul a storm ? 
That gloomy wrath with kindness should contend, 
And all seem foes, himself to all a friend! 

Oh judge him gently! for to him was given 

A feeling soul—that fatal gift of Heaven! 

And every thrill that through the poet ran, 

Was only keener torture to the man. 

Oh judge him gently! Were thy soul as much 
Form’d to exult or shiver at a touch, 

Could’st thou, like him, draw fame from every sigh, 
Like him, in freedom’s noblest quarrel die. 


IMPROMPTU 
ON THE ISLE OF MAN REGATTA. 
F —_— 

The fam'd Harlequin’s crew 

Could such prodigies do, 
That twas thought no aquatics could match ’em, 

Till some young Paddy rowers 

So well ply’d their oars, 
That the Liverpeol lads could not catch ’em. 

TEDDY ROE. 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY. 
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ENGLISH GENERAL MOURNING. 
—.- 
(From the Lady's Magazine for July.) 


Dinner Dress.—Cap of white crape fluted round the 
face en rayes; trimmed with bows of black gauze ribbon, 
of the pattern of love ribbon. Qn the right side of the 
cap is placed some black crape. leaves. Chemisette of 
black crape, the upper part trimmed with a ruche of black 
crape which crosses in front; down the back, and in front 
of the chemisette, are placed slanting stripes or rays of 
folded black crape. Robe dress of black gros de Naples. 
The scolloped' robings trimmed with an edging of fluted 
black crape. Broad belt of folded black crape. The 
skirt of the dress is closed in front; two broad folds of 
black crape are trimmed on each side of the front seam 
from the belt to the feet. Plain reund upper sleeve, an 
straight demi sleeve; a fluted fan-like cuff of white crape 
finishes the sleeve at the wrist. Black kid gloves and 
shoes. Black crape fan. 

EvENING DRrEss.—Black crape hat with black ostrich 
feathers. The hat is cut over on the right side with two 
vandykes, and filled up with folds of white crape and 
black crape bows. Robe of black crape over a black silk 
dress. Two lapels lay back on each shoulder, edged with 
a pipe of black gros de Naples; they turn back to show 
a half chemisette of white crape; beneath them hang 
deep epaulettes of full white crape. Black crape sleeves, 





very full at the top, and divided at the elbow froma lower 


sleeve, likewise full, but smaller; a light manchette, and 
— of black silk at the wrist. The skirt is fastened 
own the front with diamond shaped lozenges of silk, 
each containing a rich cut jet ornament; on each side a 
broad stripe of black silk passes from the belt, widening 
gradually to the feet. Kar-rings of jet. Black folded 
silk belt. Black kid shoes and gloves. Plain black silk 
stockings. This is a most noble and appropriate costume. 
WaLKkING DREss.—Transparent bonnet of blackcrape, 
with a fall of very soft black crape, as clear as aerophane, 
slightly crimped by being passed through a machine. 
Large black crape flower, with long waving ends. Strings 
of black crape. White mourning muslin chemisette, 
laited, and buttoned down the front with cut jet buttons. 
vat of black silk. Dress of black gros de Naples, 
turning back with a scolloped rolling collar, which robes 
down to the belt, and slightly folds to the right side. The 
back and front of the corsage are tight to the shape. Large 
round sleeves, with plain demi-sleeves. At the wrists, 
fluted white muslin cuffs, turning back up the arm, with 
crape bands and rosettes. The skirt of the dress round 
and very full. Plain, or with a twist of crape cords at the 
knees. Black Merino boots with a crape frill at the tops. 
Black kid gloves. Black parasol. Belt of black folded 
crape, with jet clasp. 
MorninoG DrEss.—Dress of plain black batiste over 
a black silk petticoat. Tippet black crape, with a fall of 
black crape fluted, and tied with black sarcenet ribbon. 
A crape twisted cord passes twice round the waist, and 
hangs as low as the knees, finishing with crape tassels. 
These crape cords | y= at equal distances round the skirt, 
and at the head and bottom of a deep hem. Black cra 
cuffs. The corsage of the dress is fulled gently round the 
waist, and made without a band. The upper sleeves are 
about a yard in length and width, and come lower down 
the arm than last month. The lower sleeve is in easy fit 
tothearm. Jet ear-rings, and the comb richly ornamented 
with cut jet vandykes, The hair is worn in large high 
curls, but the general arrangement of it is somewhat like 
that of Miss Fanny Kemble’s. 





(From the World of Fashion.) 

Hats ayD BonNETS.—Several of the new shapes in 
hats of rice straw have the crown entirely round, and di- 
vided horizontally by liseres, or narrow rouleaus of satin. 
This shaped crown is called calotte cotelée. We have seer 
some of these hats, the brims of which bore a resemblance 
to the visor of a helmet half open; the inside of the brim 
was trimmed with ribbon, which passed below the edge of 
the brim behind, and fell in the neck. 

A new and beautiful material for hats is a mixture of 
gauze and straw ; it is likely to be much in favour. 

Some Leghorn hats have the brimsnow cutsquare behind, 
and a barolet of the same material attached toit. Feathers 
are much used to trim yo nen hats. We scarcely know 
whether white or straw-coloured ones are most in favour, 
but there must not be less than five plumes arranged en bou- 
guet on one side of the crowns; they fall in diiterent direc- 
tions, 

Crape hats are triinmed with branclies of foliage, or of 
lilac, jessamine, &c., or else sprigs of roses, or camelias ; 
they droop from one side to the other. The newest and 
most favourite ornament of this description is a light pa- 
nache of white double poppies. We must not forget to 
observe, that of whatever description the hat is, it must be 
placed very far back upon the head. 

OuT-DooR CosTuUME—Open dresses, of the pelisse 
form, both silk and muslin, are very much in favour. 
Many of the latter made with a corsage drapée et croisec, 
have the front and the corsage bordered with lace, which 
forms a point en fichu in the centre of the back. 

We see also several muslin dresses, the corsages of which 
are separate from the skirt, and form canezous ; they cross 
in front, and have pelerines which form jockeys on the 
shoulders; they are either embroidered, or richly trimmed 
with lace; but the skirt has no trimming whatever. 
Coloured muslin dresses, with corsages 4 schall, are also 
much in favour; they are of very various and beautiful 
patterns ; some have a brown ground thickly covered with 
rosaries of very lively colours; the patterns of others are 
in columns thickly strewed with foliage, and several are 
corded in different colours, but the most novel are the 
Etrusean patterns, or those flowered in the large bouquets, 
called gardener’s nosegays. 

Many coloured muslin dresses are made in the redingote 
form; we have also some with the corsage @ la Vierge ; 
these last are generally worn with the canezous. 

Many muslin dresses have, the sleeves made to sit close 
to the arm, from the wrist to the elbow, but the lower 
part of the sleeve is not cut tight, it is formed so by four 
or five rows of plaits separately by a band ; or if the dress 





be white, by a row of embroidery. 
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BRIEF MEMOIR 


or THE 


wife of Hing George LV, 

(From “' Public Characters,” and other Authentic Sources.) 

TO WHICH 18 ADDED, A BRIEF 6KETCH OP 
KING WILLIAM IV. 
— 

Gas" As some of our readers may already have pur- 
chased the following memoir, which has been on 
sale at our office for some days past, and pretty 
extensively circulated, we take this opportunity 
of apprizing our readers that it is our intention 
shortly to present them with another gratuitous 
supplement. 

Although the editors of the following Memoir of 
his late Majesty have obviously their political bias, 
the sketch is less mixed up with party feelings than 
many others which have been put forth; and it has 
been selected for re-publication on that account 
rather than for any other reason. 

Mercu’ y-office, June 30, 1830. 

——— 

“ The King is full of graee and fair regard. 
a 6 e ° e ® @ 
The courses of his youth promised it not; 

a eee. ee 


Consideration, like an angel, came, 
And whipt the offending Adam out of him.” 


Shakspeare. 
a — 

His most gracious Majesty, George the Fourth, 
has lived through a series of events as remarkable as 
the world ever witnessed within the same space of 
time ; and whether viewed as Sovereign, as Prince 
Regent, or as Prince of Wales, he awakens greater 
interest in the bosom of every reflecting Briton than 
any individual born or raised to the throne since the 
days of the illustrious Alfred. He came into the 
world at a most eventful period, when incidents were 
passing away, or occurring, or nigh at hand, of the 
greatest importance to the national honour and wel- 
fare. The long and prosperous reign of George the 
Second had fixed the house of Hanover in secure 
possession of the British throne; the welcome ac- 
cession of George the Third, the first sovereign of 
that house born in this country, had crushed every 
vestige of hope in the few remaining friends of the 
exiled Stuarts; the multiplied victories of a war of 
which the people were, notwithstanding, beginning 
to complain, had opened the way for honourable and 
promising negociation ; and with the prospect of 
peace, rendered certain just as the Prince was born, 
both the character and condition of the country were 
rapidly improving—improvement which his birth 
was admirably adapted to accelerate, since it gave 
to people of every rank and occupation a gratifying 
assurance that their labour would not be in vain. 

The royal parents were remarkably domestic; in 
addition, therefore, to the usual solicitude about an 
infant heir to the throne, their firstborn became the 
object of unexampled care—care that was thought 
excessive, if not injurious, at that early period, and 
which, though the motive of it must ever be praised, 
afterwards did harm to the character of the Prince, 
by rehdering the transition from youth to manhood, 
and from restraint to independence, much too sudden 
and abrupt. 





ceived and answered an address from the society of 
Ancient Britons, his own proper subjects; and the 
joy which the intelligence diffused was, if. possible, 
greater than that which took place at his birth. 
When he was the subject of diseases incident to 
childhood, from which there is no royal road of es- 
cape, and which then prevailed with more certainty 
and severity than at present, every family seemed 
to feel as though one of its own members were in 
danger; and the tidings of his recovery were the 
signal for new ebullitions of delight, and more con- 
fident anticipations that his life would be long, and 
his reign prosperous and happy. 
An unexpected and alarming illness of the King, 
while it drew forth the sympathy of the nation for 
him, fixed the attention of all classes upon the royal 
heir, then a child of only four years. The appre- 
hension of a regency in the state, and a guardian. 
ship to the Prince, for so long a period as fourteen 
years, was a feeling peculiarly unwelcome ; but, pro 
videntially, it was removed almost as soon as it 
arose. Still the known liability of the King to sud- 
den disease, tending to affect the royal mind as well 
as body, caused public attention and anxiety, in no 
ordinary degree, to continue directed to the rising. 
Prince, and many a fervent wish to be cherished that 
his years were multiplied by more than their present 
number. + 
The youth of the Prince is now before us, and we 
are to glance at his progress under some of the 
wisest tutors of the age. The education of George 
the Third is allowed to have been defective: it was 
not so defective, however, as to make him undervalue 
sound learning, or render him indifferent to his 
children’s proficiency. He insisted on a much larger 
portion than he had attained being offered to the’ 
Prince, and he rejoiced to find him both able to ap- 
preciate it and ready to make it his own. Perhaps 
his Royal Highness did not so willingly submit to 
the discipline of his noble governors and reverend 
tutors; which, in fact, was strict beyond all prece- 
dent and all propriety. The system derived its 
severer features of restraint and seclusion from the 
authority of the King, whose firmness in other 
matters sometimes rose to obstinacy, and who was 
often pertinacious when he only thought himself 
prudent. But if the Prince was trained according 
to the royal mandate, the agents chosen to execute 
the stern decree were well fitted for their work. It 
is sufficient to remember the official characters of Dr. 
Markham, at Westminster, and of Dr. Jackson, at 
Christ Church, and to know that the Prince spent 
his youth principally under their control. 
This system was highly beneficial while it was in 
operation, and so far as sound scholarship was con- 
cerned. Confining the Prince to his studies with 
almost monastic seclusion and severity, it caused his 
ready mind to accumulate an unusual store of valu- 
able knowledge ; nor can the nation now be strangers 
to its beneficial result. To some of its severer 
features we are, perbaps, indebted for the highest 
qualifications of the King, and the noblest embel- 
lishments of the man. But no sooner did its ope- 
ration cease than it was found to produce effects 
which its royal author and its nuble and reverend 
agents were the first to discern and deplore. It had 
too long shut out the world from the view of the 
Prince, and, by not graduating his advance towards 


It is well known that, at three years of age, he re-; 


at last he was at liberty to survey them ashe pleased, 
too novel and enchanting, too luxuriant and over- 
powering. He had been confined so long, and re- 
strained so much, that when the period of emanci- 
pation somewhat suddenly arrived, he deemed it 
impossible to enjoy too large a portion of the plea- 
sure which presented itself on every hand. On his 
release from the control of tutors and governors, 
who had scarcely loosened the rein before they were 
required altogether to drop it, numbers, of a per- 
fectly opposite character, were in waititig to celebrate 
his freedom and administer to his gratification and 
delight. Among them, the nation must.ever lament, 
were certain individuals celebrated for the splendour 
of their talents and vices, and, in their earliest inter- 
course with the Prince, much more ready to corrupt 
his morals by the one, than to enlarge and elevate 
his mind by the other. : ' 

Here we must look for the origin of those painful 
misunderstandings which took place between the 
Sovereign and the HeirApparent. The early friends 
of the Prince were in avowed opposition to his 
Majesty’s Government, and soon infused their hatred 
of Ministers and their jealousy of the King into the 
unsuspecting mind and susceptible heart. of their 
illustrious protegé. On political.grounds alone, the 
King had reason to be incensed at their influence 
over his son; but when to this we add the moral in- 
jury they were inflicting on one whom the pivus 
father wished above all things to train for God and 
his country, we cannot wonder that, wounded by 
their arts in his royal, his paternal, and his Christian 
feelings, he should have set his face as a flint against 
the men, and treated with rigour the son, who had 
made them his companions and friends. 


and Perdita are well known ; but all who know them: 
do not understand that they were as real as they 
appear to be romantic, and that the admirer and 
admired were no less than the Prince of Wales and 
Mrs» Robinson, the enchanting authoress of the 
Sylphid. Presuming upon the reader’s recollection 
of the chief incidents of that affair,’ only a remark 
or two on its distressing termination can be intro- 
duced here. The injured fair one never blamed the 
Prince for leaving her. His conduct appeared un- 
faithful and unfeeling; but never did it appear so 
in her estimation. He transferred his attention to 
others, greatly her inferiors in beauty, youth, and 
wit; but she fever could allow that she had lost 
his heart. She was innocent of the least of those 
imputations by which the envy of her rivals tri- 
umphed over her; and this innocence, with the con- 
viction that the Prince still loved her, supported her 
amidst the otherwise overwhelming trial of his early 
and sudden desertion. We throw the veil of charity 
over the rest of this affecting story.* 





It may prove acceptable to the reader to hear what Mrs. 
Robinson said of the Prince of Wales, when he bowed the 
knee at'the shrine of beauty. She was an actress of great 
persona! charms, end was much admired for her performance 
of Perdita, in The Winter's Tale. Au epistolary correspon- 
dence commenced, and the Prince desired a personal inter. 
view, to which the lady gave consent. He was then in his 
nineteenth year ;— 

‘At length,” said Mrs. Robinson, when writing some years 
afterwards to a friend, “an evening was fixed for this long. 
dreaded interview. Lord Malden and myself dined at the 
inn on the island between Kew and Brentford. We waited 





the public scencs of life, rendered those scenes, when 








the signal for crossing the river in a boat which had been en. 





The romantic epistles and adventures of Florizel. . 
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The first establishment of the Prince was a wel 
come event to his numerous flatterers, especially to 
some among them, whose profligacy and poverty 
seemed to vie with each other which should soonest 
complete his ruin. Deeply did every real friend of 
his Royal Highness lament that, of this pernicious 
class, some had obtained entire ascendancy over his 
ingenuous mind, and, while they hailed his inde- 
pendence with hollow congratulations, they dreaded 
nothing so much as for his spirit to become as inde- 
pendent as his circumstances, and his opinions to 
disdain the restraint which his person had shaken 
off. They were, in fact, resolved that neither cir- 
cumstances nor person should long continue inde- 
pendent—of their control: hence that course of 
extravagant folly to which they urged him, and 
which very shortly compelled the King and Par- 
liament to interfere for his relief, afier compelling 
the Prince himself to reduce his establishment below 





gaged for that purpose. Heaven can witness how many con- 
flicts my heart endured at. this most important moment. 1 
admired the Prince; I felt grateful for his affection. He was 
the most engaging of created beings. I had corresponded 
with him during many months, and his eloquent letters, the 
exquisite sensibility which breathed through every line, his 
ardent professions of adoration, had combined to shake my 
weak resolution. The handkerchief was waved on the op- 
posite shore; but the signal was, by the dusk of the evening, 
rendered. almost imperceptible. Lord Malden took my hand, 
1 stepped into the boat, and in a few minutes we landed be- 
fore the iron gates of Old Kew Palace. The interview was 
but for a moment. The Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
York were walking down the avenue, They hastened to 
meet us, A few words, and those scarcely articulate, were 
uttered by the Prince, when’ a noise of people approaching 
from the palace startled us. The moon was now rising, and 
the idea‘of being overheard, or of his Royal Highness being 
seen Out at so unusual-an hour, terrified the whole group. 
After a few more words of the most affectionate nature were 
uttered by the Prince, we parted, and Lord Malden and my- 
self returned to the island. The Prince never quitted the 
avenue, or the presence of the Duke of York, during the 
whole of thjs short meeting. Alas! my friend, if my mind 
was before influenced by esteem, it was awakened by the 
moet entbusiastic admiration. The rank of the Prince no 
longer chilled intu awe that being who now considered him 
as the lover and the friend. The graces of his person, the 
irresistible sweetness of his smile, the tenderness of his me- 
lodious yet manly voice, will be remembered by me till every 
vision of ‘the changing scene shall be forgotten. Many and 
frequent were the interviews which afterwards took place at 
this romantic spot. Our walks sometimes continued till past 
midnight. .The Duke of York and Lord Malden were always 
of the party, and our conversation was composed of general 
topics. The Prince had from his infancy been wholly secluded, 
and naturally took much pleasure in conversing about the 
busy world, its manners and pursuits, character and scenery. 
Nothing could be more delightful, oF more rational, thanpur 
midnight perambulations. I always took a dark coloured 
habit; the rest of our party generally wrapped themselves 
in great coats to disguise them, excepting the Duke of York, 
who almost universally alarmed us by the display of a buff 
coat, the most conspicuous colour he could have selected for 
an adventure of this nature. “The polished and fascinating: 
fnugenuousness of his Royal Highness’s manners contributed 
Not # little to enliven our promenades. He sung with exqui- 
site taste, and the tones ‘of his voice, breaking the silence of 
night, have often appeared to my entranced senses like 
more than mortal melody. Often have I lamented the 
distance which destiny had placed between us; how my sou) 
would have idolized such a husband! Alas! how often, in 
the ardent enthusiasm of my soul, have I formed the wish 
that that being were mine alone, to whom partial millions 
were to look up for protection !” 


the level not only of numerous subjects of the state, 
but also of some of his own honorary servants. 

These and other early companions of the Prince 
must have the undivided honour of creating in the 
rvyal bosom the little taste he once possessed, but 
never eagerly cherished, for the sports of the turf 
and the ring. The events which drove him first 
from Newmarket, and some time after from Don- 
caster, have not escaped the reader’s recollection ; 
and every one will furm his own judgment of their 
merits. The cayse of withdrawing his patronage 
and presence from the brutal scenes of pugilism was, 
in itself, truly distressing ; yet, if any thing could 
reconcile the mind to the fatal termination of one 
such conflict, it would be the important and welcome 
effect of determining the Heir Apparent for ever to 
discountenance a practice so utterly at variance with 
the high civilization of a land like this. 

The mind turns with pleasure from such a subject 
to the introduction of the Prince to Parliament, and 
the discharge of his duties as.a legislative peer of 
the realm; while that pleasure is somewhat di- 
minished by one or two perplexing affairs which 
appear to have rendered him less frequent in his 
attendance in the House, and more silent when he 
was there, than the nation had reason or disposition 
to expect. Of these affairs, the known connexion 
of his Royal Highness with a celebrated, Catholic 
lady, and the contending opinions of the nation on 
the nature and extent of that connexion, were, in 
many respects, the most perplexing, more so than 
the debts with which, both in and out of Parliament, 
it was improperly and unhandsomely mixed up. 
All the sophistry of Mr. Fox could.not convince the 
public that the Prince was in no sense married to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert ; while all the wit of Mr. Tooke 
could not persuade them to salute that lady as Prin- 
cess of Wales, or anticipate her possible share of the 
British throne. 

The illness of the King, issuing in violent and 
continued insanity, brought the Prince of Wales 
still more prominently forward, and, while it gave 
the nation the deepest interest, in his character, 
served to exhibit in that character some new and 
striking features. The companions already held 
responsible for many of his youthful errors must 
bear the fresh onus of an, exceedingly disgraceful 
proceeding for which he was at the time considerably, 
but undeservedly blamed. We allude to the early 
and eager formation of a new Cabinet of Whigs— 
so early and so eager as to deprive it of all the quali- 
ties of a prudent and patriotic foresight, and invest 
it from head to foot in the merry garb of a party 
and political triumph, rendered odious by the con. 
trast it presented to the melancholy condition of the 
King and the disconsolate feelings of the country. 

To the French Revolution may undoubtedly be 
traced the welcome change, slow in its progress, but 
certain in its result, in the political sentiments and 
associations of the Prince of Wales. His was far 
from being a solitary conversion in favour of the 


that tremendous explosion effected; yet England 
cannot but hail it as the most important that could 
have taken place for her. Shé.did not at first per- 
ceive its prudent vperation and enjoy, its happy 
effects; nor were they. fully:discerned, and appre- 
ciated till his Royal ‘Highness.came finally into 
power.. Then, when long delay would have pro- 





British Government as then administered, which |. 





voked an ordinary mind to resolute retaliation, the. his numerous, and often interested, advisers, his 


Prince Regent showed his complete superiority to 
ancient prejudices, private feelings, and personal 
attachments, by voluntarily offering all remains of 
them upon the altar of the nation’s good. 

This noble sacrifice arrests our attention, not only 
for the excellent benefits which have followed it 
through the kingdom and the world; but because 
men, whom nothing good can please, have reproached 
it as the first and greatest blemish of the Regent’s 
character. He abandoned, forsooth, his early friends, 
as though the Regency had transformed him inte a 
private individual, and left no public interests, no 
official duties, no national security and prosperity, 
to compete in his affections with a few men who 
called themselves his friends, while they were doing 
him more injury than the entire host of his avowed 
enemies. Many princes, and not a few regents, 
have quenched the last spark of patriotic fire by 
favouritism and friendship ; but the Prince Regent 
of Britain reversed the scene, and resolved that the 
fire of patriotism should consume whatever came in 
its way, not sparing the friends of his youth. This, 
considering the usual blindness of princes, and the 
usual power of favourites, is surprising enough ; but 
not so surprising as the fact that enlightened Britain, 
in the nineteenth century, centained writers who 
could censure his conduot, and readers who could 
purchase and praise their wretched effusions. 

We have passed by the period when the matri- 
monial troubles of his Royal Highness commenced ; 
but they form too prominent a feature of his life, 
and enter too deeply into the question of character, 
to be omitted in the briefest sketch. In circum- 
stances the most favourable, the marriage of princes 
excites some apprehension for their honour or their 
peace ; but never could circumstances be more un- 
favourable than those which induced the Sovereign 
and his Ministers to ally the Princess of Brunswick 
to the Heir-Apparent of Great Britain. His Royal 
Highness was known to be averse to marriage, and 
caridour will attribute his aversion to the impossi- 
bility of choosing his own wife. The princess chosen 
for him was extravagantly praised, beyond all prece- 
dent and prépriety—an act of as great injustice to 
her astohim. This policy began its operation on 
his ingenuous mind when deep and desperate em- 
barrassments had unfitted him to examine its 
tendency, or question its truth. And, to crown the 
calamitous enterprise, his complete emancipation 
from debt was offered as the reward of his com- 
pliance,—leaving him, of course, to apprehend a 
continuance of the thraldom as the consequence and 
punishment of his refusal. Who could anticipaje 
a course of matrimonial tranquillity, or mutual 
toleration, from such an inauspicious commence- 
ment? 

For the subordinate actors in this national tragedy 
we have not a line to spage; and of the principal 
characters we wish not to write a word beyond some 
fair apology for their offences and.errors. . Were 
there strong appearances of guilt in the conduct of 
the Princess? Let her separation, her exposure, her 
enemies, and especially some of her friends, be con- 
sidered ;,. let her.origin, her education, her prospects, 
her.disappointments, her provocations, be taken into 
the account. Qn the other hand, did the Prince, 
the Regent, the King, appear stern and harsh in his 
treatment of one whose guilt cquid not be substap- 
tiated? Let his exalted, yet secluded situation, 
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sulicitude, joined with his Ministers’ responsibility, 
for @ pure succession,—his provocations from some 
of the most paltry intermeddlers of the day, his 
obligation to proceed in an inquiry which they had 
compelled him to commence, be remembered. In 
fact, these considerations, with many others to which 
they conduct the candid mind, have been entertained 
to a most happy effect. The cloud has passed away, 
and posterity is already beginning to do justice to 
both parties. 

The accession, and particularly the coronation of 
the King, was too closely allied to the most painful 
part of his proceedings against the Queen, to pro- 
duce so joyous an effect as might have been antici- 
pated. But if his Majesty did not receive his crown 
amidst perfectly unanimous congratulations, he has 
worn it with advancing honour and applause, until 
the nation now scarcely contains a single instance 
of disaffection to his person or his Government. If 
a portion of his subjects apprehended that the 
severity of the husband would cleave to the Sove- 
reign, their fears have long since fled ; nay, those 
who cherished them have wondered that severity, in 
any relation of life, could belong to an individual 
who has never cherished a wish to abuse the highest 
authority to that unwelcome effect. 

The Administration of George the Fourth has, in 
fact, been almost an uninterrupted course of popu- 
larity and prosperity, as well as peace. With some 
slight verbal alteration may. be applied to his 
Government the prophetic vision of the virgin 
reign: 

** He shall be loved and feared. His own shall bless him: 

His foes shake like a field of beaten corn, 

And hang their heads with sorrow. Good grows with him ; 

In his days every man shall eat in safety, 

Under his own vine, what he plants; and sing 

The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours. 

Wherever the bright sun of beav’n shall shine 

His honour and the greatness of his name 

Shall be, and make New NaTIONs. Children’s children 

Shall see this, and biess Heaven.” 


Our narrow limits will not allow us to expatiate 
to half the extent of our feelings, on the regal ex- 
‘ellencies to which, under God, we owe the realiza- 
tion of these delightful predictions and prospects. 
On one or two points, however, we cannot be silent. 
Whe kingly prerogative has allied itself with the 
people’s freedom, and that alliance has been more 
studiously preserved than under any former reign. 
Hence magnificent plans of improvement, and ex- 
pensive undertakings in every form of utility and 
art; hence institutions for promoting religion and 
morality, and relieving every modification of human 
jisease and distress ; hence, in fact, whatever can 


indicate the confidence of a free people in the per- 
Manency of their freedom, and their disposition to 
make the best possible use of it—may be seen 


throughout the land, inspiring strangers, who have 
heard only of our national embarrassments, with 
»erfect astonishment and veneration. 

Personally, the King has distinguished himself by 
some of the finest acts of gencrosity and benevolence ; 
ind he would have shone forth in these illustrious 
characters with more brightness and effect, had he 
heen less restrained by pecuniary difficulties, and 
less influenced by extravagant companions, advisers, 
and examples. If, instead of these, he had been 
from the first surrounded by real friends, studious of 
his happiness and honour, his private character weuld 


his Majesty, then Prince Regent, had conceived a 
great personal dislike towards him, and behaved to 
him in a manner that was in unison with such kind 
of distaste. 


the highest honour upon the Prince Regent. It is, 
of course, well known, that Prince Leopold was not 
originally the consort of his choice for his daughter, 
all the diplomatic arrangements having been previ- 
ously made, and actually published, with a view to 
the union of the Princess Charlotte with the Here- 


man would have kept pace with those of the Regent 
and the Sovereign. 
* s eo s s * . * 
But sorrow is, in some shape or other, the lot of 
man, whatever may be bis station; and our late il- 
lustrious Sovereign had to encounter a considerable 
share of it. Without adverting again particularly 
to the unhappy disputes with his consort, it may be 
here observed, that many circumstances arose out of 
them, and were connected with them, calculated to 
give great pain to his mind, both before and after 
his assumption of sovereignty as Regent, and subse- 
quent accession to the Throne. But there was an 
only child; and the marriage of the Princess Char- 
lotte, to a consort of her own choice, Prince Leopold 
of Saxe Cobourg, on the 2d of May, 1816, seemed to 
promise a felicity calculated to overbalance the un- 
happiness of the parents, especially when there 
seeméd a near prospect of an heir to the Throne. 
Alas! short-sighted is human vision—dreamy and 
fleeting are human expectations—-the anxiously 
looked-for Prince was still-born, and the Princess 
was in a few hours numbered with those who have 
been, but who are no longer to be found upon this 
earth. This melancholy event, which took place on 
the 6th of November, 1817, for a time, as it were, 
paralyzed the whole nation; never was. dismay so 
sudden or so general—never was national sorrow 
more generally displayed-——never was national 
mourning more in unison with the melancholy feel- 
ings of its Sovereign, at this sudden bereavement of 
his only child. Nor was it the only domestic cala- 
mity the Prince Regent was destined to experience, 
and that too ere long—the demise of his royal 
Mother, Queen Charlotte, to whom his Royal High- 
ness was affectionately attached, following soon af- 
terwards, and succeeded as the event was, by the 
premature decease of his royal brother, the Duke of 
Kent, and that almost immediately, by the demise of 
his royal parent, George III, on the 29th of Jan., 
1820, when his Royal Highness immediately, of 
course, succeeded to the throne, and was proclaimed 
on the S$lst of the same month, by the style and 
title of George IV, but was for a time himself very 
ill, almost immediately upon becoming King. Thus 
was his Majesty, George IV, visited by severe trials, 
and in the course of a very few years had to encoun- 
ter painful calamities, which tended greatly to ba- 
lance the gratulation arising from the successful ter- 
mination of the war, so far as the private feelings 
of the monarch could be separated, as they must be, 
in speaking of the individual, from those sensations 
which arise from gratifying public events. 
Let us now be allowed for a moment to turn back 
a little, for the purpose of noticing and repeating 
one or two stories which were in circulation respect- 
ing the alleged conduct of his late Majesty to Prince 
Leopold. It was said, a short time before the mar- 
riage of the Prince with the Princess Charlotte, that 


Now the real facts of the case were so 
far from being like this allegation, that they reflected 


for the purpose of assiduously paying his adresses 
to, as it was then supposed, his intended bride.— 
Through some cause or other, or whatever caprice, 
the Princess took a dislike to the Prince of Orange, 
or rather she had seen Prince Leopold, and was in 
love with him, and. preferred to have him for her 
consort. Now, what was the conduct of our late 
lamented Sovereign, her father, then Prince Regent, 
upon such an occasion? His Royal Highness nobly 
said, that he would not attempt to control or coerce 
his daughter, with regard to a step which involved 
the consideration of her happiness for life, and the 
Prince Regent at once gave his consent to her having 
the consort of her choice. Prince Leopold was sent 
for to England, and so far from the Prince Regent 
evincing any dislike towards him, his Royal High. 
ness, being satisfied respecting him, from the result 
of the inquiries, which prudent and proper precau. 
tion had dictated, actually stationed three gentlemen 
of rank, so as to be near the person of Prince Leo. 
pold, with special instructions, as it was known that 
the latter had no abundance of pecuniary means, to 
take care that every thing proper, or that he parti 
cularly wished for, was provided for him, at the ex. 
pense of the Prince Regent. Could any conduct be 
more delicate or truly gentlemanly than this step of 
our late lamented Sovereign, or more decidedly re. 
fute the absurd story of evincing personal dislike ? 
Another report was also circulated of a quarrel 
between his late Majesty and Prince Leopold, in 
consequence of the latter paying a visit to the late 
Queen Caroline, after her return to England. The 
fact was simply this: it is well known that Prince 
Leopold allowed some time to elapse after the 
Queen’s arrival before he paid the visit alluded to; 
and in consequence of that circumstance the King 
said, that if the Prince had, immediately on the 
Queen’s arrival, thus visited his mother-in-law, 
it would have been thought a mere matter of course; 
but having waited some time before he paid the 
visit, it appeared as if he had first endeavoured to 
ascertain the course of the popular current, and then 
attempted to increase the tide in opposition to the 
King. In all questions respecting which there are 
great exacerbations of party spirit, circumstances 
very trifling in themselves are not unfrequently con. 
sidered to indicate intentions, or schemes of great 
importance ; and those who are at all acquainted 
with political movements, as the greater part of the 
people of the British empire are, more or less, know 
well that very often circumstances, apparently very 
trivial, or seeming to be matter of perfect indiffe- 
rence, have led, or mainly contributed to lead to 


events of the greatest moment; a great part of the 


tact of politicians really consisting in interpreting the 
meaning or the bearing of such kind of seeming trifles. 
Is it then to be wondered at that the King, after 


perhaps feeling surprise that Prince Leopold had not 


visited bis mother-in-law, Queen Caroline, on her 


arrival in England, should feel astonished and hurt 
that the Prince should, at length, have paid a visit to 
the Queen, when she was set up as the idol of the 
mob, and the greatest exertion had been made, un- 
happily, for the moment, with too much success, to 
excite a popular odium against the King? Let any 
private individual imagine himself placed in cir- 
cumstances similar to those which then unfortunately 
surrounded his Sovereign, and he will probably can- 
didly admit, that he could not have avoided ex- 
periencing the same kind of wounded feeling which 








have equalled his public one, and the virtues of the 





ditary Prince of Orange, who came over to London 
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any hostile feeling, or indeed any of a perma. 
nent nature, arose out of this occurrence, is ut- 
terly untrue; nor was the late King capable of being 
so actuated, his Majesty being invariably character. 
ized by the very opposite frame of mind ; for, though 
sometimes, like other individuals, impatient and ir- 
ritable, yet, like other tempers of the same nature, 
the cause of temporary impatience, or irritability, 
was very soon forgotten, and their expression, or 
momentary impulse, was succeeded by those feelings 
of charity and good will, of kindness and benevo- 
lence, which always predominated in the heart and 
mind of his Majesty. 

The coronation of the King took place on the 19th 
of July, 1821, and the details of it were conducted 
with the greatest splendour and magnificence; it 
was a very fatiguing day to his Majesty, but it was 
a part, as it were, of the paraphernalia of Royalty, 
which could not be dispensed’ with. In the same 
year, subsequent to this event, his Majesty visited 
Ireland and Hanover; and in the following year 
went to Scotland. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that in every part of his dominions his Majesty was 
received with loud and general acclamations ; whilst 
the personal conduct of the King was every where 
eminently calculated to win and assure the affec- 
tionate attachment of his subjeets. With regard to 
Ireland, it may be here observed, that much outcry 
was attempted to be raised against his Majesty on 
his becoming Prince Regent, on the ground that the 
Prince had, as it was broadly insinuated by party pub- 
lications, deserted his principles with reference to what 
was called Catholic emancipation. The truth was, 
that the opinions of the Prince remained precisely 
the same, but his Royal Highness was the Ruler of 
Great Britain as well as of Ireland, and public opi- 
nion in this part of the empire could not be forcibly 
anticipated; the attempt to do so would only have 
engendered a much worse evil than that which it was 
sought to remedy. ‘The true policy with regard to 
this question has been happily exemplified by the 
eonduct of the late King, since his accession to the 
Throne, and of his Majesty’s Ministers, and we only 
notice the subject to show the absurdity, the fallacy, 
and the gross injustice of those attacks which were 
so unsparingly made upon his Majesty at a former 
period, with reference to this question, as well as 
upon many statesmen. It is observed by our great 
dtamatic poet; “There is a tide in the affairs of 
men ;” and with regard to many political questions 
of high importance and extensive bearing, it is ab- 
solutely essential for sovereigns and statesmen to 
watch the flowing of the tide of public opinion, in 
order to take advantage of the favourable moment ; 
an impatient eagerness, if acted upon, being fre- 
quently vastly more injurious than a delay which 


to some may seem too much procrastinated. 
pn crannies 
DEATH OF THE KING. 

We shall not pain and harrass our readers with a 
repetition of what every one already knows but too 
vell—we mean the progress of the unhappy malady 
to which King George IV has just fallen a victim. 
Weshall, therefore, contine ourselves to the following 
article from a London paper of Saturday, June 26. 

“We have the mournful and painful duty of an- 
nouncing the death of our beloved Sovereign—an 
tvent which for some weeks has been feared and 


to have falsified our better judgment. 


therefore, our duty to submit to the will of Provi- 
dence without a murmur. 

“We have already said that the death of the 
King was an event to be feared for some weeks past. 
Since his Majesty’s lamented illness, now more than 
two months, at intervals the disorder under which 
his Majesty suffered did, from time te time, yield to 
the skill of the medical attendants ; and, at one time, 
gave an assurance that his Majesty would be spared 
to the nation, and, restored to health, receive the 
affectionate congratulations of his loyal, ardent, de- 
voted, and affectionate subjects. It was a hope not 
to be realized, for the destroying nature of his 
Majesty’s disorder was such, that, since the com- 
mencement of the present week, all hope had fled. 
It was evident that nature had sustained the shock 
solong that, at length, the constitution was incapable 
of bearing up against the ravages of the disorder. 
We understand that the inflammation upon the 
lungs was never wholly removed, and that latterly, 
from the state of exhaustion to which his Majesty 
had been reduced, it gained strength, and his Majesty 
gradually sunk for the last week or two. The ex- 
pectoration, produced in consequence of that weak- 
ness, daily increased, and the cough’ which preceded 
it was occasioned by the impeded flux of blood 
through the left side of the heart, which threw it 
back upon the lungs. Hence the danger which cast 
a gloom upon the nation, and which compelled the 
physicians to abandon all hopes of his Majesty’s 
recovery. His Majesty, in consequence of the state 
of his health for the last few weeks, and the general 
debility consequent thereon, was unable to take any 
sustenance, with the exception of a, little light food. 
His debility increased daily ; and for the last three 
days, the bulletins must have prepared the nation 
for that event which now too unhappily is ful- 
filled. 

“At ten o’clock last night, his Majesty appeared 
sleepy, the certain presage of that change which, in 
a few hours, was to deprive the nation of their 
Sovereign. The physicians, Sir Henry Halford and 
Sir Matthew Tierney, and Mr. Brodie, the surgeon 
in immediate attendance, withdrew, for the purpose 
of allowing his Majesty to enjoy that relief from 
pain which sleep invariably brings. They left Sir 
Wathen Waller and two of the Pages in attendance 
upon the King, with the usual injunctions, that 
should his Majesty be materially disturbed in the 
course of the night, to call them up. His Majesty 
slept at intervals, and without any particular varia- 
tion, so as to make it necessary to call the physicians 
till about three o’clock this morning, when his 
Majesty awoke, and expressed a wish to be raised 
up. The attendants immediately afforded that ne- 
cessary and gratefu), assistance te- their beloved 
Master; but while preparing to raise his Majesty, 
the attendants perceived that a material change had 
taken place in his Majesty’s whole appearance, and 





lamented by the nation. His Majesty expired ata 
quarter past three o’clock this morning, without the 
least pain. His Majesty had become weaker for the 





they apprehended that the most fatal and immediate 
consequences would be the result. Sir Wathen 
Waller was assured that his Majesty’s last moments 


last few days, and it was manifest that the crisis 
which was to afllict every subject in the United 
Empire was fast approaching. The bulletins of the 
physicians were indicative of the declining state of 
his Majesty’s health, and since the commencement 
of the week to have indulged hope would have been 
All that the 
most skilful assistance could render was afforded to 


were rapidly approaching; and pecoming exceed- 
ingly alarmed, instantly summoned Sir Henry Hal- 
ford, Sir Mtathew Tierney, Sir Willitm Knighton, 
and Mr. Brodie, into the chamber of their Sovereign. 
They instantly arose, and were in the apartment in 
afew minutes. The painful event that was about 
to happen was too apparent; and after languishing, 
without pain, for about ten minutes, when nature 
being completely exhausted, his Majesty expired, at 





our beloved Sovereign, but without effect. It is, 


A QUARTER PAST THREE 0’CLOCK this morning, with- 
out pain. 

“The melancholy event was immediately an- 
nounced in the usual forms to the different consti- 
tuted authorities. 

“ At half-past seven o’clock, a special messenger 
was despatched with the melancholy intelligence to 
Sir Robert Peel, Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. A Privy Council was immediately 
summoned, which assembled at half-past ten o’clock, 
at the Foreign Office, for the purpose of issuing the 
usual Proclamation on the demise of the King. 
“The following communication was sent off ex- 
press to the Lord Mayor :— 

“ Whitehall, June 26, 1830 
“ My Lord,—It is my most painful duty to inform your 
Lordship, that it has pleased Almighty God to release his 
Majesty from his sufferings. His Majesty died about a quar- 
ter past three this morning. 
“(I have the honour to be, 
“Your Lordship’s obedient and faithful servant, 
“ ROBERT PEEL.” 
“Tothe Right Hon. the Lord Mayor.” 
“ Immediately after receiving the afllicting intelli- 
gence, which reached his Lordship at half-past nine 
o’clock this morning, by one of the usual messengers, 
his Lordship summoned the principal City Law 
Officers, and communicated to them the lamentable 
event. Notice was instantly sent to the Verger of 
St. Paul’s, to order the great bell to be tolled. —_ All 
the Aldermen who were in town, immediately upon 
learning the melancholy fact, attended his Lordship 
at the Mansion House. 
“ We may say, without fear of contradig¢tion, that 
the gloom, which the death of the King has spread 
all over the metropolis, has not been exceeded in the 
memory of man, except in the sudden and unex. 
pected death of his late Majesty’s beloved daughter. 
The suddenness of that event electrified the public 
mind, and rendered it almost incapable of meeting 
the intelligence with fortitude. From the amiable 
character of that lamented Princess, the nation had 
long indulged hopes that, in case of an event which 
has now plunged it into grief, the amiable and exce!- 
lent daughter of our late beloved and lamented Mo- 
narch would survive to administer the Government. 
It was otherwise decreed,—wisely, no doubt. The 
loss whieh the nation has now sustained is scarcely 
inferior, for it has had the mild, beneficent, and pa- 
ternal care of a Sovereign, whose virtues, as a Mo- 
narch, were never excelled by any Monarch who sat 
upon the English throne. 
“ The respect which those virtues created in the 
public mind, were sufficiently testified during his 
late Majesty’s illness; and the grief which his 
death. has occasioned may be estimated by the 
countenances of the people. ‘The outward show of 
respect soon manifested itself,—not merely ly the 
tolling of the bells of the different parisues,-—but by 
the shutting up of many shops, and the partial 
closing of others. The sympathy for his Majesty’s 
illness, apparent for the last two months, increased 





by the awful turn of his late Majesty’s disorder, and 
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the realization of those fatal apprehensions latterly 
entertained of his Majesty’s demise, had prepared 
the public for the intelligence which this day it is 
our painful duty to announce.” 





BRIEF SKETCH OF HIS PRESENT MAJESTY, 
waee IV. 


Our present Monarch, William the Fourth, third son of 
King George the Third, was born August the 2ist, 1765, 
and was baptised by the names of William Henry. Atan 
early age, probably from his infancy, he was destined by 
his royal father for the naval service of his country. At 
the age of fourteen he was entered as a midshipman on 
board the Prince George, of ninety-eight guns, recently 
built, and called after the Prince of Wales, his late Ma- 
jesty, commanded by Admiral Digby. In this ship he 
served in the engagement between the English fleet, under 
the command of Admiral Rodney, and the Spanish fleet, 
commanded by Admiral Don Juan de Langara, when the 
Knglish gained a complete victory, the Spaniards, how- 
ever, fighting very bravely. 

His Royal Highness, baving served his full time as mid- 
shipman, was promoted, in due course, to the rank of lieu- 
tenant and captain, and commanded for a considerable 
time the Pegasus frigate, and, in 1790, was appointed Rear- 
Admiral of the blue. , On the 20th of May, 1789, his Royal 
Highness was created Duke of Clarence and St. Andrew’s, 
and Earl of Munster, and on the breaking out of the war 
with France took a prominent part in the debates in the 
House of Lords in support of the war. As his royal 
brother, the Duke of York, was amongst the first that left 
our shores to face the enemy on the Continent, some sur- 
prise was excited that the Duke of Clarence was not 
given a command in the navy. The cause is still un- 
known to the public, probably it remained a secret in 
the breast of his royal father. That he was, from the 
commencement of the war, desirous of service, has 
never been doubted; at a later period he was extremely 
anxious to be employed. He made repeated and ear- 
nest applications to the King to be allowed to hoist 
his flag and relieve Lord Collingwood, then in a de. 
clining state. of health, in the command of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet. About the same period, a letter, addressed 
by the Duke to Commodore Owen, appeared in the public 
pavers, which thus describes his solicitude to share the 
dangers of war and the glories of victory:—‘‘ When I 
shall have the honour to hoist my flag, I cannot be certain ; 
but I am very much inclined to think that, eventually, I 
shall have the honour and happiness of commanding those 
fine fellows whom I saw, in the spring, in the Downs and 
at Portsmouth. My short stay at Admiral Campbell’s 
had impressed me with very favourable ideas of the im- 
proved state of the navy; but my residence at Portemouth 
has afforded me ample opportunity of examining, and con- 
sequently of having a perfect judgment of the high and 
correct discipline now established in the King’s service.” 

“* Nothing is wanting, Siz,” said Nelson to Prince 
William Henry, in 1787, in one of his epistles, ** to make 
you the darling of the English nation, but truth. Sorry I 
am to say, much to the contrary has been dispersed. More 
able friends than myself your Royal Highness may easily 
find, and of more consequence in the state; but one more 
attached and affectionate is not so easily met with. Princes 
seldom, very seldom, find a disinterested person to com- 
municate to. J do not pretend to be that person; but of 
this be assured by a man who, I trust, never did a dis- 
honourable act, that I am interested only that your Royal 
Higbness should be the greatest and best man this country 
ever produced." 


When Nelson married Mrs. Nesbit, in March, 1787, | 2 


in the Weat Indies, the Duke of Clarence, then Prince 


William Henry, who had gone out to the West Indies | 55 
the preceding winter, was present, by his own desire, and 


His Majesty's long connexion with Mrs. Jordan is suffi- 
ciently known ; it- was, doubtless, the occasion of much 
miérepresentation ; one thing is certain, that Mrs. Jordan 
always spoke of his conduct towards her as kind and 
aflectionate. On the 11th of July, 1818, his Majesty 
married the Princess Adelaide Louisa Theresa, (born 
August 18, 1792,) daughter of George, late Duke of Saxe- 
Meinengen, by whom he has no issue living. His Majesty's 
life presents nothing particularly important from that 
period to his appointment to the office of Lord High Ad- 
miral, an office long thought to be too great to be entrusted 
to any individual, and, accordingly, executed by commis- 
sioners since the death of Prince George of Denmark, 
husband of Queen Anne. It is in the recollection of all 
our readers, that, on the appointment of Mr. Canning to 
the dignity of Prime Minister, several of his colleagues 
resigned, most of them on the alleged ground of his being 
@ supporter of Catholic emancipation, which had been 
opposed by Lord Liverpool. Lord Melville, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, though a supporter of the 
Catholic claims, thought fit to resign also. The object of 
the resignations evidently was to drive Mr. Canning from 
the helm; but to enable him to counteract that object the 
resignation of the First Lord of the Admiralty was most 
opportune, though certainly the consequence was uafore- 
seen by the party. Mr. Canning boldly revived the office 


crown, his present Majesty, and, by that prompt unlooked- 
for exercise of the royal prerogative, at once confounded 
the seceders, and greatly strengthened his administration. 

The manner in which his Royal Highness executed the 
duties of his new appointment, during the short period he 
filled the office, will never be forgotten by the navy. He 
visited every naval depét, conversed on friendly terms, not 
only with every commander, but with every officer—made 
promotions, without regard to any thing but merit and 
service, wholly disregarding parliamentary influence. The 
Lord High Admiral was accessible to every naval officer, 
without even the ceremony of full dress; and if every wish 
could not be gratified, at least every one was satisfied that 
his Royal Higness was anxious to render him sérvice. The 
Lord High Admiral also exercised a princely hospitality. 

With such qualities it was impossible that he should not 
be beloved. Mr. Canning had, however, ceased to rule or 
to live. The Duke of Wellington became his successor ; 
and it was soon perceived that he was desirous to have 
Lord Melville restored to the office he had abdicated from 
attachment to his Grace and hjs colleagues. The precise 
pretence for removing his Royal Highness from his office 
has never been made public, but it was not disguised by | fro 
the prince, that his resignation was not voluntary. 





MBTEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courter.) 
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26th, Rain ing night; six, a.m. heavy rain. 
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of Lord High Admiral in the person of the next heir to the | pez 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE ELEVENTH VOLUME OF 
THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
—— 


The last number of the Kaleidoscope completed ous 
tenth volume, and the Index will be forthwith put into 
the hande of our printers. We expect it will be ready 
Jor delivery in the eourse of the month. In the mean. 
time those subscribers who require any of their back 
numbers to make any of the volumes complete, or who 
sr ihipngeringtite nartQihlat 6-2 (ee 
orders as soon as possible, to prevent di 

Vols. I, II, III, IV, V, VI, Vil, VII, and 1X, com 
plete with the Title-page and Index, may be had on dp. 
plication at our Office, or from any of our Agents. 

In returning our thanks to our numerous friends for 
the uniform patronage our work has experienced during 
@ period when numerous attempts to establish publica. 
tions on a similar plan have failed, we take the opportu. 
nity to assure the public that no pains shall be spared to 
render the present volume of the Kaleidoscope equal in 
variety and interest to any of the preceding volumes, and 
to realize our motto, “ UTILE DULCI.”’ 





COBBETT’S LIES. 
Asenge the innumerable falsehoods with which Ceb- 
he bas im udently asserted that no black man was ever 
admitted fnta the community of Quakers. Did Cobbett 
never hear of io Paul Cuffee, so well known in 
Liv 1? An original memoir of this amiable, ex. 
traordinary, and enterprising man Was a in the 
first volume of the Liverpool Mercury, w the reader 
may find some most interesting particulars of an African 
member of the Society of Friends, who was an honour to 
his sable race, and to human nature. 





Spots on the Sun.—A writer in the Rochester Daily 
Advertiser attributes the late cold weather to the spots 
and umbra on the sun’s surface. Four spots, he ob- 
served, were quite visible on the morning of the 28d 
instant. The nucleus of were connected by a kind 
of umbra or net work, covering a considerable space ; - 
in fact the whole disc was covered with corrugations and 
fuculi. Its beams are pale and weak; and by an Eudio 
metrical experiment, its illuminating properties are quite 
deficient ; when pay ee by a strong convex 
they are quite feeble in i combustible substances, 
Dr. Herschell made a tal of © spotted years, and found 
them the greatest grain seasons in Europe; and there is 
no doubt, says the writer, = a wae this year will have 
a favourable effect upon ia in this. region, 
ee h unfavourable to Ao the pd ral productions) as, 

ts forwardness and. luxuriant ihe spt there was 
great danger of extensive injury. e spots are easily 


iscernible by a common tel a coloured eye 
glass, for several hours after sun » oles Ae York ‘Adver. 
tiser, June 5. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





We feel obliged to our correspendent, A Constant Reader, for 
the good wishes he has expressed, and we assure him we 
shall endeavour to merit the favourable opinion he enter- 
tains respecting the general conduct of our work. It is our 
intention to profit by his suggestion, and we shall feel 
grateful.for any further hint from so friendly a source. 

The Memoir of the late King, which occupies more one 
twelve columns of our present publication, has obi 
to defer several articles already acknowledged, ~< 

Tue Tave Sirs or CaLvary.—We have no doubt that 

dissertation on this subject will be suitable to our work. 

We shall peruse ‘it forthwith, and shall most probably in- 

troduce a portion of it in our next number. 

* The Will” shall appear next week. 

The letter of Philanthropos is reserved for our next publica 

tion. 

The communication of Q. B. S. M. is in the hands of the 

printers 

The communication of Tyro (written in black lead !) has been 
received. 


ee 
Printed, published, and sold, every EGERTov 
Surrit and Jouw SMITH, at dace eat 1 Printing 








gave away the bride. 








TIDE TABLE. 
\Morad Buen 
Days [fo Aetght4 Festivals, ae. 
h.m.jh. m.jft. in 
‘uesday -» 6i11 11 16 2 |Full Moon, 2h. sam, morn. 
Wednesday 7|11 56)———/16 11 omas a Becke 
Thursday 0150 3437 3 
Friday ---- 9} O 54) 114117 5& Sompbridge eye ends. 
turday--10} 1 33} 1 17 1 
Sunday-.--11/ 2 1% 241/16 8 Sch Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday --12/ 3 33215 8 
Tuesday --13/ 3 59! 4 30114 10 |Moon's Last Quarter. 
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